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his name will be held in grateful remembrance by thousands of men 
and women whom he inspired with a love for higher things and who 
will endeavor, each in his own way, to transmit to the coming gen- 
eration the precious heritage of the past. 

Frank Thillt. 

CORNEIX UNIVEBSITY. 

TYPES OF UNITY 

TTNITY, like most philosophical terms, means not one thing, as 
vJ is often supposed, but many things. Anything, as commonly 
believed, has unity in so far as it is a separate, independent entity. 
Unity is individuality. The emphasis of attention seems to be on 
singleness of the thing, the separation from its environment. The 
implication appears to be that the thing may exist as independent of 
environment, may subsist without any real immediacy to itself and 
the environment : a conception which vanishes as soon as we attempt 
to realize it. 

A second common use is that of indivisibility. A thing has real 
unity in so far as it is indivisible. Here the emphasis of attention 
does not seem to be necessarily on the separateness of an entity from 
its environment, but rather on the relations of differences within 
itself. This unity as commonly conceived is believed to be realized 
in a realistic form, i. e., independent of consciousness or thought. 
Indivisibility may take on logical form, i. e., a divisibility the denial 
of which would imply a contradiction. Accordingly, this type of 
unity of a thing is sometimes defined as an entity, every state of which 
is in every other state, a way in which rationalism often conceives 
the unity of the soul or the unity of the absolute. Or, on the other 
hand, indivisibility may take on the form of a substantive relation 
of whole and part. In some way the part is supposed to belong to 
the whole, to reside in the whole, and yet there is not believed to 
be any immediacy to all as in consciousness of a content. Parts in 
a way exclude each other and yet belong in the whole. Appeal is 
made to the word "belong" without being able to tell in what the 
"belong" could consist. This way of expressing unity is most often 
found in the crude forms of pantheism. However, in place of a 
passive stuff or substance relation, there may be substituted a 
dynamic, kinesthetic pull relation of parts to parts. Thus there is 
a pull of all the parts toward one center; or, instead of there being 
a pull of all the parts toward one center, each of the parts is sup- 
posed to pull every other part toward itself, all in such a way that 
though no part, quality, or state is believed to be really in any 
other state, the parts are nevertheless believed to be inseparable, 
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and thus form a unity. Here indivisibility means inseparability : a 
form of unity often emphasized in the atomic and physical world. 

The points especially to be noted about these two forms of indi- 
visibility is that in neither case is there believed to be immediacy to 
all as we have it through consciousness. Indeed, there is felt to be 
no necessity of consciousness. Accordingly, the logical form of in- 
divisibility secures an immediacy throughout the qualities by believ- 
ing the qualities of the content in some mysterious way to be fused 
into one another and yet to remain qualities. This type of in- 
divisibility makes quantity impossible. The substantive or dynamic 
forms of indivisibility deny this fusion of qualities in the content, 
but fail to secure any immediacy throughout the qualities. Bather 
they appeal to the so-called fact of inseparability. Here quantity is 
believed to be possible, but at the sacrifice of any thoroughgoing 
immediacy. Both the logical and the substantive or dynamic forms 
of indivisibility, by defining unity without reference to the im- 
mediacy to all as given in consciousness of the content, are com- 
pelled to define it in terms of the bare content; and, therefore, in 
order to secure a real immediacy, appeal is made in the one case to a 
fusion which destroys the qualities, and in the other case, after 
denying any fusion, to the word fact without any possibility of point- 
ing out such a fact of immediacy; and, indeed, logically, no im- 
mediacy, no unity, no plurality are here possible. One's meaning 
vanishes when an attempt is made to realize this type of unity. 

A third type of unity is that of mere wholeness or allness. It 
may be applied to one thing or to a group. In both cases it is 
believed to be purely formal and to have nothing to do with the 
reality about which it is affirmed. Thus we speak of the whole 
table, or all the stones in the road, believing that the allness or 
totality has nothing to do with the structural nature of the table nor 
with the separate real stones. It is assumed that the reality is 
external to the allness and also that this allness may in some way 
exist, expressing supposedly an immediacy to all and yet not imply- 
ing it in any way, realized only in consciousness. Accordingly, 
here, as in the second type of indivisibility, there is an appeal to 
immediacy as a word or fact without any possibility of showing just 
where the immediacy is or what it could really mean. As before, 
when we attempt to realize it our meaning vanishes. 

A fourth type of unity is that of continuity of bare content: a 
surface forms a unity where there is no break in the extensity. A 
tree or a stone is a unit when there is no break in the continuity of 
qualities. In this type of unity there is believed to be an im- 
mediacy of adjacent parts, as in the case of the parts on the opposite 
sides of a geometrical plane passed through the spatial continuum, 
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but there is not believed to be any structural immediacy to all the 
continuum at once. The immediacy such as we have given in any 
consciousness of the content is excluded by the belief that the con- 
tinuum can and does exist without the structural need of conscious- 
ness. Accordingly, immediacy being confined to the bare next-to- 
next aspect of the content, there is a failure to secure any immediacy 
to all, and consequently a failure to have any whole, any continuum. 

A fifth type of unity is that of so-called concatenation. It is a 
unity of temporary continuity of bare content; a unity of conjunc- 
tion. Things influence each other, but they do so externally. There 
is a linkage of facts, but a linkage that implies an immediacy only 
between each member of the series and that which directly precedes 
or directly follows. The world may be a sand heap, but whatever 
immediacy there is, is limited to the immediacy of each particle to 
those that directly surround it. These surrounding particles are 
linked to still others, and these to others still farther on, etc. Things 
may drop specific connections and form new ones, and so the world 
is joined together, but avowedly there is no immediacy to all the 
members. Allness, wholeness, is conceived to be purely formal. 
Thus, in the series AB C D E F, etc., A is joined to B, B to A and 
C, C to B and D, D to C and E, E to D and F, etc., but there is no 
immediacy to A and C, B and D, C and E, or A and F. There is 
no immediacy to the beginning and end of the series; there is no 
series. 

As in the third and fourth types of unity, there is a failure to 
realize any whole, any real series, group or extended conjunction. 
We may add that one who conceives the unity of the world as a mere 
concatenation can never be impressed by any argument for the unity 
of the world which attempts to prove that unity by showing that 
no two objects are so independent but that for changes in one there 
are corresponding changes in the other. Thus says one author, 
"You can never show me any two physically real objects which are 
so independent of each other that no change in one of them need 
correspond to any change in the other. On the contraiy, the very 
cases mentioned are cases of objects such that certain changes in one 
do very really correspond to very precise changes in the other, and 
the very beings of each can only be defined by admitting the possi- 
bility of just such a change. ' ' 

Such an argument has force only as there is already implied an 
immediacy to all as expressed in consciousness. And the need for 
such an immediacy can have force to the opponent only as he is 
shown that his own statements lose all meaning except as this 
immediacy is implied. It is not the correspondence in the changes 
between two supposedly independent beings that gives or shows 
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unity any more than does the lack of it. It merely means that some 
people are more impressed by such illustrations because they tend 
to base unity on adjustment or order in the bare content, or, pos- 
sibly, because of their accustomed views of separation or externalism 
they come to possess more strongly the feeling of immediacy in 
such cases. 

A sixth type of unity is that of order, adjustment, or harmony 
conceived as a naturalistic product devoid of any structural need of 
consciousness. There is an attempt to conceive order and adjust- 
ment as a matter of bare content without any reference to the im- 
mediacy to all as given in any consciousness of a content. The 
criticisms of the third, fourth, and fifth types of unity equally well 
apply here. 

A seventh type of unity is that of purpose. According to one 
meaning, the purpose is sometimes believed to bind or hold the parts 
of the content together which is attributed to the purpose. There 
appears to be a failure to see that unity does not consist in the hold- 
ing or binding together so much as in what is implied in any such 
active participation. A second way of conceiving purposeful unity 
is to interpret it in terms of end. The means, it is said, are all 
intimately connected with the end, the final term. Teleological 
unity is said to be the true type of unity. Here there is emphasized 
the fact of immediacy to all, but only as it happens to be found in 
purpose and activity toward an end. It fails to realize that im- 
mediacy to all may be realized where there is no purpose, no end in 
view, and that, therefore, purpose is only an accidental though ex- 
tensive accompaniment of the fundamental implication of im- 
mediacy to all. 

The eighth type of unity is that of immediacy to all as realized 
in the consciousness of any given content or as expressed symboli- 
cally in the representation of experience not now actual. This type 
of unity emphasizes the structural need of consciousness for any 
unity, and points to the fact of the immediacy as realized in the 
consciousness of the qualities of experience. It contends that im- 
mediacy means nothing except as realized in the fact of conscious- 
ness. Accordingly, order, harmony, adjustment, continuity, whole- 
ness, indivisibility, inseparability, purpose, etc., become specific 
forms always involving this type of unity. No one of these forms 
any more than chaos expresses unity except as each embodies the 
common features of immediacy to all as realized in consciousness. 
For certain interests I desire harmony, adjustment, continuity, all- 
ness, or inseparability, but there is no more specific unity involved 
in one desire than another. They are merely different life interests. 

We have thus the following general types of unity: (1) indi- 
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viduality, (2) logical indivisibility, (3) substantive or dynamic in- 
divisibility, (4) allness, (5) bare continuity, (6) concatenation, 
(7) harmony, adjustment, or order in the bare content, (8) kin- 
esthetic purpose, (9) teleological unity, (10) immediacy to all. 

Our principle of classification lies in the differentiation of those 
descriptions of unity which, on the one hand, define unity without 
reference to consciousness — descriptions which, logically, though not 
always awarefully, are confined to the bare content — and, on the 
other hand, such a definition of unity as recognizes that apprehen- 
sion of the content whereby there is a unique immediacy to all the 
content, which is essential to any existence, though this immediacy 
may not be mine nor my neighbors. 

We may now deal more at length with some of these unities as 
illustrated in certain philosophical views of the world. On account 
of the limitations of space, we will restrict our illustrations to sub- 
stantive or dynamic indivisibility as found in crude pantheism, 
logical indivisibility as revealed in rationalistic theism, and bare con- 
tinuity as found in materialism. 

The most fertile grounds for discussion of unity are probably 
to be found in polemics on pantheism or in discussions concerning 
monism and absolute idealism. We shall first consider certain 
familiar ways in which pantheism and theism portray world unity. 
A common way to describe the unity of pantheism is as follows: 
"Just as the waves are part or mode of the ocean, just as each finite 
space or time is part of one infinite square or time, so is each finite 
thing a part or phase of the one infinite existence"; or, "just as 
space is the background and possibility of figure, so is God the back- 
ground of the world." Possibly in the crudest form of pantheism 
the world source may be supposed to emit the finite or even to pass 
to a species of self-redemption. Part, mode, emanation from, are 
thus believed to be consistent with pantheistic unity; a unity of bare 
content. 

The rationalistic theist in scorn retorts: "All such views are 
products of the imagination and result from the attempt to picture 
that which is essentially unpicturable. " "God," he says, "is one 
and indivisible, not an infinite stuff or substance ; because God is an 
agent, a cause, and every agent is a unit one and indivisible." 

Here the rationalistic theist substitutes for substance agency, 
and for part and whole unity, absolute indivisibility. According to 
our illustration, the theist wants (1) pure intelligence, (2) non- 
spatial imagery, (3) causality, (4) absolute indivisibility as logically 
defined, in which every quality is literally in every other quality, — a 
reality without parts. As a consequence he must conceive the rela- 
tion of the world to God in a very different way from that of the 
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pantheist. The world, he says, can be no part, share, nor emanation 
of the world ground. God's absolute unity as a logical indivisibility 
must forbid all identification of the human and superhuman. 

But the finite person also is an agent, and he, too, is said to be a 
true unit. How, now, does this theist attempt to reconcile the 
finite 's rise and continuance with the divine unity and existence? 
Since both the human and the divine are real units, the theist tells 
us a man can not be made out of or be emanated from anything. He 
must be posited as one single fact: "Creation alone," it is said, 
"reconciles the rise of finite unity with that of the infinite exist- 
ence." 

Having observed this theistic notion of unity in operation, we 
may now ask, How does this species of theism itself describe its own 
type of unity? "Being," it says, "is compatible with plurality of 
attributes only as each is an attribute of the whole thing. Any con- 
ception of diverse states which are states of only a part of the thing 
would destroy its unity. The entire being must be present in each 
state." Again it is said, "The only way in which a being can be 
conceived of as entire in every mode is by dropping all quantitative 
and spatial conceptions and viewing the being as an agent and the 
modes as forms of its activity." Here we have the logical form of 
indivisibility. 

In view of such opposition between two great tendencies of 
thought, we may ask, Why does activity in theism give unity more 
than does space, time, or substance as used in pantheism? Is it 
because of the presence of distinctions in space, time, or substance 
and of their absence in activity? Hardly, for without distinctions 
there is no activity. Is it because of the presence of parts in space, 
time, or substance and of their absence in activity? If there are 
differences in activity, number is possible, and if number, then 
quantity and parts are distinguishable. Quantity may be present 
in activity as truly as it may be in space or time. Space and time 
may be as truly qualitative as any activity. It is merely a question 
of the attitude one assumes toward either. The same is equally true 
of substance. There is evident objection on the part of the theist 
to spatial imagery. But why spatial imagery more than other 
imagery? In any case imagery is not something foreign to the 
mental agent. Only minds image. And the attributes of imagery 
must, after all, to an extent, characterize their subject. Accord- 
ingly, we conclude that if agency is one, for no less a reason is any 
space, time, or substance truly one. 

However this may be, theistic unity has its own special problems. 
How shall we reconcile the one that is a posited created unity with 
the growing human ? Growth is either a fact within or external to 
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this finite created unit. If external to the original germ unit, then 
evidently humanity either never grows or each human is a series of 
individuals, so-called souls. But if the growth is internal, then the 
objections to quantity as against space and time apply to the grow- 
ing unit. 

But striking deeper into the problem, what shall we say of the 
theistic definition of unity as quoted ? "Where is the reality in which 
its entire being is present in each state ? The self is hardly such an 
affair. The experience of pain in my arm can hardly be said to be 
in the thought of the square root of two. Even the conclusion of a 
reasoning process can hardly be said to be in nor identical with the 
premises. If we seek to escape this conclusion by saying what is 
true of the empirical ego may not be true of the metaphysical ego, 
we are confronted with the far more difficult problem of the precise 
relation between these two realities. No doubt there is an allied 
truth which this definition approaches, but the definition fails to dif- 
ferentiate properly the essential of true unity. Quantity is a fact 
of mental life if it is a fact of anything. True unity must 
harmonize the quantity aspect in experience without making 
quantity appear an illusion. But, after all, any quantity is realized 
only through true unity. A part means nothing except in reference 
to the whole. The whole is nothing when there is no difference 
present. True unity is essential to quantity : quantity is not in the 
least detrimental to true unity. Pantheistic unity is rejected by 
theism because of apparent plurality ; a difficulty it attributes to the 
use of spatial imagery or the use of substance concepts on the part 
of pantheism instead of realizing that the difficulty of pantheism 
lies in its attempt to define multiplicity mid unity in terms of bare 
content without a real immediacy to all as in consciousness, in which 
case the appeal to unity on the part of pantheism becomes a mere 
appeal to the word fact without any ability to point out anywhere 
such a fact. Its modes are thus not modes of anything. Rational- 
istic theism demands an absolute unity without any quantity aspect, 
but fails to retain its own unity as soon as it applies the notion to 
experience. In short, theistic unity when applied to experience falls 
prey to the very objections urged against pantheistic unity, for 
though rationalistic theism recognizes the need of immediacy, it 
defines unity in a way so as to take no heed of consciousness. 

Why, then, this objection to space, time, and substance concepts ? 
Why this satisfaction with activity? The objection to the cruder 
forms of pantheistic unity is due to the peculiar way in which their 
parts and their sum are viewed. The parts in objective quantity 
tend to be conceived as absolutely exclusive of each other, according 
to the identity of fixated content and without any element of im- 
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mediacy to all. Thus when perceiving space, there is a tendency to 
conceive the space beyond perception as not present to any conscious- 
ness. Social intercourse emphasizes the same view-point. Different 
persons are believed to be busied about different parts of space, some 
of which you have perceived, some of which you or others may per- 
ceive, but all of which no one perceives at once. Thus objective 
quantity comes to be viewed as a continuum without any immediacy 
to all. "When divided or conceived as potentially divided, it is sup- 
posed to be an aggregate of independents or of conjoined parts 
without any immediacy to all the parts. On the other hand, there is 
commonly a greater tendency to believe that activity is primarily a 
feature of subjectivity, — a feature of consciousness, — i. e., a fact of 
immediacy. It follows that there is less tendency to view subjective 
quantity or activity as an aggregate of mere excluding parts than 
is the case with objective space or time. Accordingly, there is more 
objection by the theist to space, time, and substance concepts than to 
the concept of activity because of a certain element in experience 
which he feels but fails to properly differentiate or use. This ele- 
ment is the element of immediacy as in consciousness. 

Theistic unity, we said, attempts to exclude quantity, but at the 
same time strives to retain in a mysterious way quality distinctions 
which must be wholly present in each other. Theistic unity is not 
a unity of simplicity, but, on the contrary, is supposed to be pos- 
sessed of a wealth of qualities. In fact, it is an abstraction in which 
absolute immediacy is conceived as an entity and within which there 
is inconsistently conceived a wealth of qualities. It is a unity of 
absolute indivisibility in the bare content; that type of unity we 
have called a logical indivisibility; a unity that secures immediacy 
by logically sacrificing plurality, just as pantheism secures plurality 
by logically sacrificing immediacy. Each supposes it gets what it 
really loses by appealing to the bare word fact. As a consequence, 
both unities are false. Accordingly, we have a peculiar consequence 
from theistic unity, thus: All effects must be simultaneous with the 
cause. Any change in one part of the world must be instantaneous 
throughout the world. In a stream of causal changes the beginning 
and the end are at once, for nowhere in any unit must there be 
a distinction of before and after, nowhere must quantity arise. God 
is an eternal now, for past, present, and future are one. Each is 
wholly present in the other. As Professor James has well said, "No 
quality can be ascribed to any part of the whole without at once 
qualifying the perfect whole." 

We have contrasted the unity of crude materialistic pantheism, 
a unity of part and whole abstracted from all immediacy, with that 
of rationalistic theism, a unity of absolute immediacy, without 
quantity distinctions. 
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In passing to materialistic unity, we may say pantheism, though 
professedly not necessarily materialistic, is materialistic just in so 
far as it tends to conceive objective experience, or, in fact, any 
experience, abstracted from the element of immediacy to all as an 
ultimate fixed reality, for reality conceived as essentially without 
the element of immediacy to all is, in the broad sense, materialism. 
In a narrow sense materialistic unity is a continuum without the ele- 
ment of immediacy: a continuum any portion of which is believed 
to be indifferent to all else. 

Thus to the common man the board, the river, the wire, the table, 
the stone, etc., are one in so far as there is no break in the prime 
qualities that make up these things ; but the common man never for 
a moment believes there is any immediacy of the two ends of the 
river or of the parts of the wire, table, or stone unless it would be 
the parts that would abut on opposite sides of a geometrical plane 
passed through any portion of the object. A materialistic unity is 
always a next-to-next or more-and-more without any thought of im- 
mediacy that must embrace every next, the beginning and the end 
as well as any particular next-to-next. 

Now crude pantheism and materialism logically can not have 
any plurality, any quantity, mid unity, for in both systems the at- 
tempt is logically to exclude any unity or identity of immediacy to 
all. Consequently, in pantheism the parts are not parts of any 
whole. You can not have a whole of parts, for the whole is purely 
formal. You have merely parts. But if the whole is real, then in 
so far as it qualifies the parts, the parts vanish. Again, you can 
not have parts of a whole, for in so far as the part qualifies the 
whole, it vanishes, and in so far as neither qualifies the other, you 
have a dualism of parts and whole. The same is true of material- 
ism, for you have either a continuity and no parts or mere parts 
and no continuity. In general, from the point of view of crude 
pantheism or materialism any subject must be either the same or 
different from the predicate. If the same, then nothing has been 
predicated; if different, then what you predicate is false. Here the 
only identity that logically is allowable is that of no difference. To 
be identical with is to be not different from. To be not identical 
with is to be distinct from. Omit the unity of immediacy to all, 
confine yourself to the use of identity as no difference, characteristic 
concepts of materialism, and you find that in so far as things are 
different they fall apart, and in so far as they are not different 
they fall together and cease to be. Hence pantheism and material- 
ism fail to secure any plurality mid unity, and, indeed, if carried 
to their logical conclusion, they fail to retain any unity whatsoever. 
By way of digression, we may say that the realist who attempts to 
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define realism as devoid of the immediacy of consciousness in the 
same way fails to secure true unity in the objective world. How- 
ever, not all realists are of this type. 

On the other hand, the rationalistic theist secures unity by 
divorcing all quantity, but quantity is a factor in the world and 
must be taken account of. It in some sense must qualify the whole. 
True, the rationalistic theist often tells us that the self, the soul, 
thinks quantity, but in so doing he solves his problem by placing it 
in mystery. In some mysterious way the self does it. Intelligence 
by virtue of intelligence posits plurality, and that is the whole story. 
In a measure this is true, but mystery does not solve. "What he has 
failed to do is to be consistent and to show analytically what is the 
real element in intelligence that makes possible your quantity and 
your plurality ; what is the element that gives you your unity. 

It is possible to think of objective fact as divorced from im- 
mediacy ; immediacy to all the different parts as actually realized in 
the consciousness of any perceived object. This immediacy is one of 
the prime elements believed to be divorced when the common man 
speaks of unconscious matter. It is possible to think of part and 
whole content without recognizing the immediacy involved. It is 
possible to think of continuity without believing in any immediacy 
to all the content. But it may be added that such beliefs represent 
rather tendencies or movements in thought. One never finds pure 
unadulterated pantheism, materialism, or the cruder forms of real- 
ism in any defense of them. They are mixed with the very elements 
they seek to divorce. The only unity that satisfies the demands 
of explanation is that of conscious immediacy to all, or throughout 
all the content; immediacy, as in actual perception, considered as a 
direct experience, where the parts exist side by side as parts by 
virtue of their being known or experienced at once as parts, or 
symbolic immediacy, as in symbolic situations of imagery or con- 
ceptual knowledge. 

J. H. Faruby. 

Lawrence Univebsity. 

ETHICAL VALUE 1 

THE voluminous literature on valuation which has appeared dur- 
ing the last few years has served at least to bring out more 
clearly a fact which would not seem to the psychologist to be in great 
need of demonstration. This is that value belongs to objects of con- 
sciousness, not to objects or things apart from consciousness. 

l Read at a symposium on value at the meeting of the Western Philo- 
sophical Association, Chicago, December 31, 1907. 



